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HE GRIMWOOD MYSTERY. 
By Author of “ The Flower Girl,” “ Jessie Ashton,” 4e., Fe. 





PART I—SECRET CRIMES. 


CHAPTER I. 

WHAT HAPPENED IN THE PARK. 
* Roses in January! Flowers, when flowers are worth 
their weight in gold! What should she do with these ? 
And having them, why should she try to conceal them ? 
Why feast her eyes with them in secret, and say never a 

word, never a syllable of them tome? Why ——?” 
The speaker did not finish his sentence. 


The words had been uttered vehemently, ionately, 
though in an undertone, as if he could not help urging 
these arguments, even though his heart sank benea‘ 


the weight of the conclusions to which they drove him. 
Meanwhile, he slowly on through the little copse 
close to the of mwood, in which he lived, 
until a slight movement among the trees suddenly 
arrested his attention. 

He paused, and listened. 

The sound—if sound there was, if it was more than 
the creation of his own fancy—had died away. The 
silence around him was profound. From the over- 
arching vault of night, in which innumerable stars 
glowed in the light of the yet unrisen moon, 


out all the wide expanse of scenery over which his eye 

could range, all was stillness and 
“Yet it is strange,” muttered the 

that at this spot I should have believ 


pies, nee 
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PAISY THORNE SEES REGINALD CLAVERS BROUGHT HOME. 


for it was here that Barton showed me that sight 
which has haunted me waking and sleeping, which 
will haunt me to my dying day. Oh, Daisy! Daisy! 
that I should live to suspect your truth—to credit 
your dishonour!”’ 

He ceased. Violent emotion found utterance only in 
a piteous groan, and in that extremest sign of manly 
agony—tears. 

Yes, tears were on his cheeks. Alone, and in the 
darkness, he did not care to conceal his emotions; he 
did not hesitate to seek relief in a weakness which, a 
few short months ago, he would have treated with 
bitter scorn, and of which, even now, none would have 
suspected him. 

et all the village knew that a change, sudden and 
mysterious, had come over Jasper Fairholt. It could 
not escape observation. The most indifferent saw that 
the life and buoyancy and — of the young man—the 
pride of his native place— died out of him. His 
eyes no longer flashed with animation, his cheek was 
pale, his head drooped, his shoulders rounded, his gait 
was lagging and spiritless. From the merry, high- 
spirited youth—the life and soul of his little circle—he 
had changed to a dull, listless, indifferent companion. 
He no longer joked or —. Nothing interested | him ; 
nothing seemed to afford him pleasure, except solita 
rambles with. 1is gun pa he often forgot to use), 
and which he would prolong over whole days, and often 
far into the darkness of night. 

It was from one of these rambles that he was return- 
ing on the night we have ibed. 
little farm-house while the morning dew was yet on 
the grass; and now the stars were out, the village 
lights were disappearing one by one, yet his manner 
betrayed no haste. Possessed by thouglits which goaded 


him to madness, he was, in truth, indifferent to the 
flight of time and to everything which might be trans- 
piring around bim, 





He had left his | onl 
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With slow and uncertain steps, Jasper passed the 
copse, and was continuing his path beside a hodge-row 
uniting it with the village, when, without previous 
warning, he became aware that other footsteps were 
mingling with his own on the road-side, and that some 
one was close upon him. 

Surprised, but hardly alarmed, he looked quickly 
over his shoulder. 

man was walking within a foot of his right 
arm! 

“Why, man!” cried this individual, with a rough 
laugh, “ you start as if two men had never met on the 
same high road before. What! did you think I was a 
Sayed aE 
“T didn’t think about it, Barton,” replied the other, 
amietly 5 “T didn’t know 4 

“That you'd a friend so close at hand, eh? Lucky 
it wasn’t one who'd do you a mischief. Why, Jasper, 
when you’re wandering about in these moody ways, a 
man might set on you and have your life, before you'd 
have the thought to turn on Lim, even with your 
fowling-piece.” 

“And if he did! Perhaps he would be my best 
friend,” answered Jasper, moodily. 

“ Nonsense, man,” rejoined the other, who was called 
Joe Barton; “you are tired and hungry — you've 
no = left in you. A cup of old ale at the Lion will 
make you tell a very different tale.” 

“ Barton,” said the other mournfully, and stop- 
ping as he spoke, “ I thought you knew, and you 

ly, that I am gone beyond the power of anything 
to make me care even for life. I've had a blow 
from which I shall never rally. I shall never come 
up to time again. Since I found out my poor girl's 
—devil! no, my cursed ge treachery’ —he was 
struggling to work himself into a fit of anger, but 








the attempt was feeble—“ I’ve come te be a lest man 
—lost! lost!” 








$14 “TWICE A WEEK :” 
Tle } 1 his f in his hands, and hie shoulders 
moved i ler the effect of convulsive a 
ul folded | ivms, and looked calmly on, The 
’ id now ri above the low range of hills, aud 
her first faint beams illamin lhiaface. li wag not a 
handsome face at any time; it was sharp aud swarthy, 


and the expression of his cyes wasen cvilone. Bat now 
‘ ? . " 

the face was indeseribably repulsive; there played over 

it a sinister emile, and the evident relish with which 









the bra sheld the anguish of his friend waz worthy 
of a demon. 

Some minutes passed before Jasper Fairholt had snb- 
dued his emotion sufficiently to trust himself to speak 
again. Not that his nature was weak and yielding. 
On the contrary, strength of character had alw 


marked him out among his fellows. But when these 


strong natures once break down, the effect is pitiable. 


lt is like the wreck of a noble ship, which only yields 
to the most devastating storm; but which, once dashed 
upon the fatal rock, is dashed to atoms. 

“Come,” said Barton at length, placing his hand on 


his companion’s shoulder, “eome, man, rouse yourself. 
You are weaker to night than over.” 

“Tam—lI feel it,” answered the other, recovering 
himeelfwith an effort. “ Dat I’m better now. Bo tell 
m@, kave you § ?’ 

” asked Barton. 
rt d his, hand impatiently. 
“Ilim!”’ he eried, his face flushing, and a sudden 
strength animating his voice; “is he still playing this 
devil's gaine for lis lordly pleasure?” 
have seen nothing since we last parted,” replied 
Barton, “ but L have heard” 

* What ?” 

“That they were again together.” 

* When ?” 

“ Last night, as T hear.” 

“ And where—where ?” 

“ Where but at the old spot—you know it well—near 
tho grotto, in his lerdship’s park ?” 

t was difficult for Barton, with all the show of 
friendship which he kept up, to avoid expressing in his 
voice the, intense enjoyment with which he noticed the 
clfect of these words upon his companic n. 

“Dy Heaven!” cricd Jasper; “if I cress their path 
no human power sliall save him, Mine is a wrong 
which ean only be atoned for in blood—blood !” 

Was it tho ory of some attrighted bird that rose with 
endden sharpness on the night air as these wotds were 
ulterod ? 

Did some poor timid hare start from its place upon 
tho other side of the hedge against which they talked, 
and make off amid the rustling leaves ? 

Cortaiuly there was a ery, and followed by a rustling 
gound., 

Both heard it, both raised their eyes inquiringly, 
then paused and listened. ‘The interruption, however 
caused, soon passed away; dead silence fell upon the 


en——? 








. 


acenad, 
“Surely a human ery, that?” said Jasper interroga- 
. , : an ” 
tively. “ There must be listeners. 
“Is it likely?” replied Barton; “ who would care to 


’ 


dodge us, and play the eavesdropper to our conversa- 
tion? "Sion’t so very lively as all that comes to.” 

* P’raps not,” said Jasper, rather to himself than to 
his friend; “yet if my words reached certain ears, 
they might baulk @ purpose which——” 


[le stopped abruptly. 

“Come,” he resumed, “let us go. I am full of 
fancies and dark thoughts to-night, and I may say more 
than I should care to stand to another day.” 

So saying, he shouldered his gun, and strode on. 
Barton followed, noting with his small, sharp eyes— 
which lvoked out from under contracted folds of eye- 
lidsa—-the wild, unsteady aspect of the man before him. 

“Ah,” he thought,” “ he’s getting ripe. He doesn’t 
mean mischief yet, but he'll do it when the time comes. 
There's gall and bitterness in his blood, and the time 
*jl come—the time ‘ll come.” 

Ho mentally repeated the words to himself many 
times, with exquisite satisfaction. 

But the silence of the companions was unbroken 
when they reached the village, through which the road 
lay to Jusper’s home. ‘To the surprise of Barton, his 
friend did not take that road; but turned abruptly up 
a by-path, beside some straggling cottages upon the 
right. 

* JIallo!” he cried, “is that a short eut to the 
farm P” 

+ “ Yos,” answered the other, abstractedly; “ I like it 
be st a od night.”’ 

“ Well, if you like, good-night; but my notion is 
that this way takes you to the park, and ——” 

“ My friend,” interrupted Jasper, “ don’t heed me, 
don't try to hinder me. ‘To the park—that’s where | 
must go. You don’t know—you can’t know—how I 
hate every leaf and branch in it! how it tortures me, 
and drives me mad to be there !—but I can’t help it! 
] must co. Something draws, drives me—forces me 
that way, and—geod-night! good-night!” 

Ile seized the hand of his friend with a spasmodic 
clutch, and was gone. 

it was not, however, Barton’s pleasure to be thrown 
off in that hasty manner, | He Mad his own opinion 


about the park as a placo for night rambles; and his 
own notion of what might be expected to result from 


w seconds, until the sound of the retreat- 
I faint, he sat himself down, and 
hastily unlaced and drew off his boots. These he tied 
together by the laces, and swrag over his left shoulder; 
then, risins, hea hurricl with noiseless~but rapid 
steps, up the pathway which his friend had already 
taken, 

‘his led direct to a thick cluster of trees, in the 
midst of which was situated what had formerly been a 
lodge-rate ; but was now a ruinous gap in the park 
wall, rudely repaired with farze-bushes and similar 
materials. The moon, which had now fairly risen, 
shone full upon the spot; and, as he came within thirty 
yards of it, he could perceive the black outline of a 
man’s figure, a3 it passed through the aperture caused 
by the vigorous thrusting aside of the intercepting 
bushes. 

A moment after, it had vanished. 

* Ho! ho!” cried Barton, who had by this time ap- 
proached noiselessly close to the spot, “ that’s the way 
in, is it? What’s one man’s door is another man’s 
door—so here goes!” 

And he threw himself against the mass which had 
yielded to Jasper’s strength, but which offered a strong 
resistance to his arm. A second attempt, however, 
was more successful, and with some little diiiiculty, 
and not without sundry scratches and thorus, the young 
man found himself im the park. 

The difficulty now was, to know which direction to 
take. He was surrounded with trees, through which 
there were openings in alt directions; but directly he 
quitted the park wall it was difficult, im that dim light, 
to say where they led. He had little question but that 
his late companion would make for the more frequented 
part of the park—that adjoining the house—but by 
what opening to follow him became the question. 

Unable to solve this, he dashed recklessly forward, 
his shoeless feet falling noiselessly on the grass; and 
had gone some distance, when his quick ear detected 
the murmur of voices. & 

He stopped, and listened, 

They were at no great distance; the light breoze 
came in # favourable direction, and, by + phan his 
hands beside his ears, he was euabled to distinguish a 
female voice. Even while listening, he advanced ste 
by step in the direction in which the sound came; an 
at length he was enabled to hear distinctly these 
words :— 

“ Tndeed, indeed, he is desperate! ‘Blood!’ that 
washis word. It is too horrible!” ; 

* A mere figure of speech,” replied a voice; “ Iam 
not at all frightened, I assure you. He won’t hurt you; 
and as for myself, I dare say I shall prove a match for 
him, if he means misehief.” 

“ But why, why will you expose ourself to danger ?” 
resumed the female yoice; “a faye months’ absence, 
and all may be well.” 

“ Absence! Months!” cried the other, with affected 
earnestness, “and do you think FE could support life 
away from ——” 

A sust of wind bore the remaining words from the 
listener’s ear. 

* Reginald,” he heard the other reply, “why will 
you distress me with these words, which mean nothing 
—nothing! These are the love-counters you offer to 
every weak and foolish woman! I have told you that 
[ cannot love you—that my heart is his—aad it is cruel, 
most cruel thus to pursue, thus to persecute me. Only 
a fiend would thus take advantage of one imprudent 
step.” 

“Ah, Daisy,” replied the other, carelessly, “ those 
false steps are the ladders en which we rise to the 
height of our desires. If you had never come to me 
about the lease—if you had left to Jasper Fairholt to 
mind his own business es 
“ Ah, yes; but I thought that the Squire would be 
moved. I thought if I saw him—if [ told him of our 
betrothal—if [ urged on him that by letting Jasper keep 
the farm he would be the making of the son of one of 
his oldest villagers, and would secure eur lifo’s happi- 
ness, that his kind heart would be moved to pity. But, 
alas! in an evil moment I met you—you, Reginald Cla- 
vers—and you have deluded me with false promises ; 
you lost me the heart that was worth more to me than 
the whole world, and you have cast a blight upon my 
name from which I shall never, never reeover !” 

* Well, upon my word,” replied Reginald Clavers, the 
heir of Grimwood Chase, to whom these words were 
addressed, “ that’s cool, considering our relative posi- 
tions!” 

“ Our positions P” 

“ Yes—seeing that I only can clear your name, and 
secure for you the respect and esteem of society, of 
which accident has deprived you.” 

* Accident!” exclaimed Daisy, bitterly. 

“Certainly. You wrote to me about this business of 
the lease—alter we'd first talked it over—and I replied. 
I naturally took occasion to express the sentiments of 
admiration which filled my heart; and, I suppose, the 
letter fell into the hands of Jasper.” 

* It did—it did!” exelaimed the poor girl; * Heaven 
knows how, but it did!” 

“Ah! Well, then, you see, the young man Jasper, 
being execedingly stupid and pig-headed, naturally be- 
eame jealous—the ass! And when you came to me in 
the dusk, to entreat me to set all right between you, he 


| therefore, a f. 
ine foot 


ss) Trew 
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? - nd, 
me, blazed up, used very violent language, accom. 
panied by threats, fur which, xs a magistrate, I oncht 
to have committed him to gaol. And there the maiter 
rests.” y 

“No,” replied Daisy, “it cnnnot—it must not res; 
theres It is very well to use these specious arguments: 
but you know—you must know—that, from the very 
first moment in which you spoke to me in words which 
never should have been uttered in my ears, you have 
pursued me, persecuted me, exposed me, aye, driven me 
to the verge of madness! Oh, Reginald—this cannot go 
on! You must right me—you must clear my name in 
the eyes of Jasper; even for your own safety, you must 
do justice to one whom you have so foully wronged.” 

She spoke earnestly, imploringly, standing before him 
with clasped hands and streaming cheeks; but he an. 
swered with a careless, heartless air— 

“*T Tiave offered to do you more than justice,” he said 
—“T have offered to marry you.” 

“ No!” she answered, with sudden pride; “I do not 
love you, Reginald, aud I never can be yours. Even if 
I could trust you in the secret marriage you propose, 
nothin cod induce me te consent to it.. No—I had 
believed that your heart was not wholly marble; I had 
hoped, even against hope, that the sight of the anguish 
you had caused, and the knowledge that your own suit 
was hopeless, and only exposed you to danger, would 
have moved you to relent. But I have been deceived— 
God only knows how bitterly deceived! But the know. 
ledge of this has opened my eyes to the true path of 
duty. I should ‘have acted boldly, openly; I should 
never have consented to tlgse secret meetings, and I 
will do sono more, ‘This is the last, and this is at an 
end.” ‘ 

She turned as she spoke, as if she would have left 
him without another word, 

“You don’t suppose,” exclaimed the young man, 
catching at her atm as she did so, “that I’m going to 
let you off in that fashion? As for danger, I don’t caro 
that,” snapping his fingers, “ for Jasper, or all the louts in 
Grumwood. You're a pretty girl, and T've taken a fancy 
” you and I mean to have you, in spite of man or 

evil! 
“Oh no, no!” exclaimed Daisy, in a loud, excited 
tone. “ You will not detain me against my will? -Re- 
lease’ me—pray release me! Ah! I must call for help; 
and he will hear me—Jasper will hear me, and 4 
She stopped. 
At that instant there was a rustle as of a footstep 
among the crisp leaves lying beneath the trees, and in 
the next the report of a gun echoed through the park. 
With a sharp cry Reginald Clavers relaxed his hold of 
the girl's hand, and, staggering a few paces, fell back- 
ward at her fect. 





CHAPTER If, 
THE ORATORY, 


Griwwoop Cmas®, as it was called, was a fine old mane 
sion of the Elizabethan order, occupying the centre of 
the park which skirted the village of Grimwood, and 
stretched away over many an acre of thickly-wooded 
hill and dale. 

Around three sides of the house a dry moat wound 
itself, now converted into a flower-garden; while on 
the fourth side—that forming the proper rear of the 
building—the moat deepened and expanded, ahd being 
filled with water, spread into a kind of lake, which, 
however, from a tradition, was called the White Hawk 
Pool. 

This mansion formed the residence of Sir Ireton 
Clavers, an clderly man, of aristocratic tastes, and 
highly conservative tendencies, whose mind appeured 
to revolve upon two pivots—pride of birth and amimosity 
to poachers. 

Halt-an-hour after the incident with which our last 
chapter concluded, Sir lreton sat alone in a little snyg- 
gery, which, from having formerly been devoted to re- 
ligious purposes, was called the Oratory, and which was 
devoted entirely to his own use. Here he was accus- 
tomed to transact business with his steward, and to re- 
ceive tenants on business, and to this he betook himself 
nightly to beguile an hour with his pipe and sundry 
glasses of spirits and water, which he declared to be in- 
dispensable to his night’s rest. 

It was.not often that Sir Ireton Clavers was disturbed, 
after he had yetired to the Oxatory, by anybody but his 
butler, who acted as his valet, and who, the scandai of 
the neighbourhood said, was often as indispensable in 
enabling the master to get to bed as the pipe and the 
grog were to his obtaining repose when he arrived 
there, 

On this particular evening, however—at all events, at 
this particular time—there was not the slightest occasion 
for the butler’s services. Sir Iveton had enly lit his 
first pipe and filled his first glass, when he was startled 
by a rap at the door. ont 
“Come in!” he cried, in anything but an inyilang 
tone. : 
{hereupon the butler, Mr. Tofts, presented his bald 
head at the open door, and, in a low voice, asked— 

“ Will you see Barton about the lease of the Loworoft 
Farm, sir?” 

“No,” replied Sir Ineton, promptly. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, but Mr, Panker gomes to 








Having waited, 


his friend’s indulgence in that luxury, 


—by pure accident again—found you in the park with 


morrow, sir,” 
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* What of that ?” asked the master, gruffly. 


“ Why, sir, if Barton is to have the farm instead of | fallen from the bosom of the wounded man. 
young Fairholt continuing it as his father’s successor, 


” 


*. would be as well if Panker saw to the matter. 
“Let him; I don’t care.” 


‘ 





his eyes rested upon a fragment of paper, which had 


“Ah!” he exclaimed; “ what is this? A note, and 
in a woman’s hand!” 
“Oh, give it me—give it me!” cried Daisy, rushing 


OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE AND USEFUL INFORMATION, | $15 


WHY UNCLE GUY NEVER MARRIED. 
We had often thought (my sisters Ella, and Mary, and 


1) that we would like to ask our “ uncle” (as we called 
our guardian, though the tie of blood relationship did 


The man still hesitated—fidgeted nervously with | forward, and endeavouring to secure the fragment of | not exist, between us), wliy he hud never married? It 


the lower button of his waistcoat, and did not retire. 
“ Why don’t you go ?” exclaimed Sir Ireton, sharply. 
“ Becauseif you'd onlysee Barton fortwo minutes x 
“Well, then, Pll see him for two minutes. Show him 





in. 
The next moment the young man Barton stood, hat in 


hand, in the presence of the dictator of the village. His | glanced his eye over it. 


manner was respectful, but it was evident that hoe was 

not altogether at his ease. The expression of the down- 

cast eye was more than usually furtive and sinister, his 

cheek was pale, and his whole frame was agitated by a 

palpable tremor. 

“ Well, Barton?” said Sir Ireton, “ what is it that 
you can’t settle with Tofts ?” 

“ About the Loweroft Farm, sir e 

“What about it? Young Fairholt’s my tenant. T 
haven’t given him notice; he hasn’t given me notice. 
What have you to do with it?” 

“T understood from Mr. Reginald,” was the reply, 
“that he’s about to raise the rent, and that Jasper Fair- 
holt won’t give ashilling more than he has been giving. 
Now, sir, it’s not for the like of me to come bidding 
money over my neighbours, and buying ’em out and 
selling ’em up; but the furm’s worth more, and if he 
won't give it, I will.” 

Sir a cast a long; scrutinising glance at the man 
before him. 

“Tf would rather you had waited, Barton, till you knew 
that Fairholt had given me his answer to a formal 
offer,” he said. “This may not be sharp practice, but 
it looks like it.” 

The man was about to reply—to offer some justifica- 
tion for the course he had pursued—when they were 
interrupted by Tofts, who this time did not even stand 
on the ceremony of knocking at the door. 

fursting into the room, the butler at once uttered an 
exclimation of alarm. 

“Oh, Sir Ireton, here’s Gaffer Thorne’s daughter!” 
he cried. 

“ Here! His daughter here ?” demanded Sir Ireton. 

“Yes; and she brings terrible news, surely—news 
of Mr. Reginald——” 

“Reginald! What does she know of him ?—what 
has happened ?” 

As he made this inquiry, he rose from his seat, and 
bent forward with strange earnestness. 

“She says,’ replied Tofts, “that he’s been shot— 
that he’s lying in the park, dead !” 

“What! My boy, my Reginald, dead? No, no—it 
cannot—cannot be true!” : 

“T’m afraid it is, sir,” answered Tofts. “The girl’s 
in a fearfal way about it, and——” 

While he spoke, standing with his back to the opén 
door, a white hand was laid upon his shoulder, he was 
thrust gently aside, and Daisy Thorne, pale and terrified, 
rushed forward, and threw hersclf at Sir Lreton’s feet. 

“Oh, sir!” she cried; “ your son! He has been shot 
—he is dead! They are bringir him to the house.” 

“Ts this so?” cried the ! orror-stricken father, 
grasping the girl’s white wrist with painful fierceness ; 
“do you mean to tell me that he is dead—beyond ‘all 
help—dead 2” 

“I—I fear so,” answered the girl, sadly ; “ but hark 
—hark! théy are bringing him into the house. The 
keepers dre carrying him in theiy arms. Oh, I cannot 
see him! ” 





I dare not see him more! 

She buried her face in her hands as she spoke, as if 
to hide from her gaze the sight of horror which had 
already blinded her. Sir freton, too, released his hold 
of her, atid stood like one paralysed with grief. 

The next moment the door of the Oratory again 
opened, and there entered, stowly and lumberingly, a 
group which filled the Squire’s heart with anguish. 
Tere entered first a lad, and holding aloft a lantern: 
then followed two keepers, then two country rastics, 
and between them they bore tho apparently lifeless 
body of a man. 

“Master Reginald, sir,” said one of the keepers, 
“found in the park, sir—shot !”” 


Without waiting for any answer, they placed the | popular punisliment in one of the cities of Secessia. 
; First they stripped, and then they tarred him neatly | to be married ; and on this ‘as 


body on the floor of the Oratory. 


As they did 80, the youn girl looked up for eu in- | all over. 


stant. Her eyes fell upon the whité face, the blood- 


stained dress, the listless form of him who héd so|the bitaminous war-paint of the victim in a very cha- 


recently stood before her in all the insolence of life and 
health; and a thrill of horror chilled her to the bone. 


on one knee, and bending over the prostrate form before 


him; “he has been wounded, badly wounded § but he is | langhter. 
J 


not dead—he cannot be dead !” 

Fully impressed with this idea, he tore open the 
bosom of the shirt which Reginald w 
his hand, and next his‘ear, close fo the heart of ‘the in- 
sensible man. For a moment there was the silence 
of the grave in the Orator}—then Sit Lreton Clavers 
started to his feet. 

“He lives!” he exclaimed; “I said so! I knew it! 
Go for the surgeon. Bring him instantly !” 

While uttering these exclamations, thd distressed 
father still kept his hand upon the faintly throbbing 


and moustaches of cotton, He dabbed cotton on his 
“My boy! my poor boy!” eried Sir Ireton, sinking | shoulders for epaulettes, and on his breast for em- 


, und pressed | craciating process with evident relish ; then ho el: 


2 


paper. “Lis mine. 
“ Yours!’ shouted Sir Ireton; “your letter in my 
son’s breast!” 
‘* Give it me!” she demanded passionately. 
B&t Sir Ireton calmly repulsed her with. his right 
hand, while, with his left * opened the letter and 


“* Meet me in the park this evening,’” he read. 
“© You know the tree. I am very, very wreiched— 
Daisy.’ So, then, twas you!—you wretched, shame- 
less girl—who decoyed him into this danger!” 

* Tndeed, indeed, I am innocent!” cried the young 
girl, terrified beyond measure at these words. 

“ Innocent!” repeated the father, sternly. “ Here 
are the terms of your assignation! here is the result! 
whether he fell by your hand——~ 

* Oh, no, no!” said Daisy, “ do not say that 

“ Whether, I repeat, he fell by your hand, or that of 
an accomplice, I cannot say; but that it was you who 
decoyed him to his doom is clear beyond all doubt.” 

The unhappy girl was about to reply, when Barton, 
who had hitherto stood in the background, watching 
all that passed from beneath his penthouse brows, 
suddenly stepped forward, 

* Pardon me, sir,” he said, “ but though circum- 
stances are against Daisy Thorne, lll lay my life upon 
her innocence. She loved the young Squire too well 
to hurt a hair of his head; I know it—all the village 
knows it. Why, it’s that that’s driven young Jasper 
Fairholt wild with jealousy——” 
“ Fairholt!” exclaimed Sir Ireton, “ was he jealous 
of my son ?”’ 
“ He was,” replied Barton; “ ask Daisy, she will net 
deny it.” 

* Alas, I cannot!” cried Daisy. 

* You admit it, then ?” demanded Sir Ireton. 

“Oh, spare me! Spare me the pain of answering 
this!” she exclaimed. “ ’Tis true that there was some 
feeling in Jasper’s mind; he was mistalen, and P 

* And he behaved rightly, as this paper proves that 
he had but toa just grounds for raf weed Unhappy 
girl! I know not how dark may be tho crime into which 
you have driven him; but the case against him looks 
Jack indeed.” 

“* Hear me!” cried Daisy, “ pray, pray hear me!” 

Not another word,” said Sir Ireton; “I have heard 
enough to explain all. Let Jasper Fairholt be appre- 
hended and brought here; let this girl also be kept in 
safe custody until my poor boy is pronounced out of 
danger. If he should fall a victim to their machina- 
tions, nothing on earth shall save them from the punish- 
nent, of their crime.” 

“ Oh, sir, surely, surely you will let me speak!” urged 
Daisy. 

But at that moment a servant hastily entered the 
Oratory, and announced “ the surgeon.” 


(To be continued in owr next.) 
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A Nice Wire.—A husband (himself perfect, of 
course) thus sketches what he dreams he deserves :— 
* A woman whose intellect has field enouywh for her in 
communion with her husband, and whose heart asks 
no other honours than his love and admiration; a 
woman who does not. think it a weakness to attend to 
her toilet, and who does not disdain to be beautiful; 
believes in the virtue of glossy hair and well-fitting 
gowns, and who eschews rents and ravelled edges, slip- 
shod shoes and audacious make-uns; a womun who 
speaks low, and does not speak much; who is patient 


more than she reasons, and yet docs not love blindly; 
who never scolds and rarely argues, but adjusts with a 


of in our lives, and is the mother we all worship in the 
backward distance.” 


of an unhappy anti-slavery lecturer who underwent 


A Confederate executioner next advanced 
with a basketfal of raw cotton, and proceeded to adorn 


racteristic manner. He gave him eyebrows, whiskers, 


broidery, a depraved crowd shrieking meauwhile with 
And while this degrading torture was going 
on, theré came and stood over against the tarred and 
cottoned oe an ‘anciént nigger. He watched the ex- 


his dusky palms together, expectorated, turned on his 
heel, and abandoned the anti-slavery apostle with this 
remarkable apostrophe:—* Dam’ Bobolitionist !” Bobi- 
litionist P—id. est., Abolitionist! This, then, was the 
reward for having advocated the cause of our suffering 
black brother in the face of so many unheard-of perils. 
This, then, was the end of so many fiery platform 
speeches and tea-table crusades. ‘Wraly, it is the last 





heart of his son. But suddenly he raised his head, and 


smile. Such a woman is the wife we have aji dreamed | even Ella’s eloquent word-painting brought “ 


appeared extraordinary to us, that he, so rich, so utterly 
the reverse of all that was misanthropic and fussy, as 
he was, and so irresistibly charming as he scemed to 
us to be even now, when time had thinned: his once 
flowing black curls and slightly bent a form that muss 
| have Seon a model of manly grace, symmetry, and 
vigour—it appeared extraordinary that, being all this, 
jhe should have remained a bachelor. We had eften 
said amongst ourselves that “Uncle Guy” must have 
a story. 

My eldest sister, Ella, was about sixteen when my 
father diéd, and Uncle Guy became our generous pro- 
tector, guardian, friend—searcely any ramo can be 
found expressive of what he was to us. He was quite 
stranger to us; we had never even heard his name 
before he came and claimed us as his churge and care, 
when my dear father died suddenly, overwhelmed with 
shame and utter rain by the bankruptcy of a firm with 
which he had extensive dealings. Ella said she had » 
feeling that she had seen his faco before, but whether 
in a dream, or where, she could not tell; it nearly 
came to her sometimes, but she could never fix in her 
mind; so she thought at last that it could only have been 
in a dream—a sorrowful dream—but whetler sorrowful 
for her or for him she could not remember. 

My mother died in giving birth to mo; little Mary 
was only two years old ut the time, so Ella's memory 
of her had to serve for all. Ella remembered 
her well; Ella could tell us what she was like, 
When we grew old enough to listen, wo used eagerly 
to hang upon her words, while she told, ‘in ac- 
cents that were always soft and low, when our 
mother was the topic, of the dark, beautiful face 
axd heavy black hair, with deep waves on its glossy 
surface, and the glorious large eyes, and the nameless 
charms of manner—the thousand graces—which had 
stamped the memory of our Italian mother on her little 
danghter’s mind indelibly. Ella had recollections of the 
time when they, my father and mother, lived in London ; 
faint ones, but still recollections; of drives in a park in 
an open carriage with beautiful horses, in a park where 
there were so many other carriages, that the horses had 
to walk because there was no room for them to go 
faster; of how happy and brilliant her mother had 
looked then, and how merrily she had laughed and 
talked in her own musical language with some one 
who used to ride by the side of the curriage, often with 
his hand on it, leaning over to be heard better; Ella 
could not recollect who he was, or anything more about 
him. And then of the time when they left London, 
because mamma was very ill, and how sad and grave 
that iliness made her for a long time; and how sho 
would wander about the grounds alone, and would be 
found by Ella sometimes crying. 

Ella could tell us all about her gradual decline and 
death, of her increasing beauty and decreasing strength, 
of her patient suffering, ond tee father’s bitter grief 
and anguish; she could tell of the time when she lay 
with me—her new-born baby—on her arm, with her 
other thin, fragile hand clasping her husband's, trying 
to speak, with her haunting eyes, the words her dying 
tongue could not utter; she could tell of the marble 
coldness and marble whiteness of the once glowing 
southern face, when the lids were lowered over those 
eyes in their last, their everlasting sleep; when the 
long, raven hair was unbound and drawn out around 
her in all its magnificent beauty, contrasting vividly 
with the showy brow and cheek; sho would tell us all 
this, dwelling on the last sad scenes especially, though 
her,frame would be shaken with sobs; and we, loving 
to hear, yet weeping bitterly, would hush ours as weil 
‘ 





and gentle, intellectual and industrious; who loves} as we could, and “ ask for more.” 


We had a portrait—a large oil-painting — of our 
mother; a splendid picture—it seemed to live; not 
what she 







was like’”’ more home to us. From this p 
} 


found that Ella was very much like our mother, scarcely 


* Dam’ Bononitontst.’—They tell a capital story | such a regal beauty as this represented, but very much 


like her. 
Ella was our favourite sister, and now E!la was going 
is * evening th © Bat toe 


wailuny tor 





vether in the drawing-room afler dinner, 

Uucle Guy to come in and take bis one eup of 

tea, we speculated for the many hundredth time a 

why Uncle Guy had never married. 

“I don’t think I ean go away with that question un- 
” 7 : : er ; 

solved,” Ella said, lauching; shall ask him to- 

nicht; Tam sure he won't * 


, 
ig 
‘ 

to 


be angry with me, 

Se when Uncle Guy had come in, and taken his 
usual chair, and we were all gathered round him, as 
lie loved to have us, and we loved to be, even while he 
was clasping a rich bracelet round her arm, Ella asked 
her question. 

“ Uncle Guy, will you mind telling us why you never 
married ?” ; 
Wo never wondered so much as then; the effect of 
her question was to make him almost young again; one 
mrely sees that look of passionate emotion on any 
but a youthful man’s face. 

it faded away soon, and left him paler and more 





straw that breaks the camel’s back, 


thoughtful-looking than before, We thought Le had 
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“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 











forgotten to answer it in any way, as he sat with his 
elbows on the arm of his chair, his hands clasped before 
him, and his head bending down; and then the silence 
lasting, we feared he was displeased; but he presently 
relieved us by raising his head, and saying, with his 
own kind customary smile and tone— . 

“ Dear Ella, dear children, I will tell you why I never 
married. You must not let my story sadden you, El 
though; remember, darling, whatever of error an 
suffering there has been, there has also been expiation 
and comfort.” 

He covered his eyes with his hand for a minute before 
he proceeded :— 

“I am old, and crabbed, and ugly now” (we protested 
strongly against his applying these terms to himself), 
“go you may, perhaps, have some difficulty in realising 
the fact of my having been, when young, what 
men—and women, too—were pl to consider 
remarkably handsome. I say this in no spirit of self- 
laudation, but simply because it is the truth. As a 
young, handsome, wealthy man, I was very mach 
sought after, and flattered, and caressed ; and, from the 
iuct of two or three determined husband-hunters settin 
themselves resolutely to stalk me down, I fuolishly took 
it into my head that all the women in society were 
mercenarily anxious to marry me. I went off into a 
romantic huff with the world, determining not to ma 
or give my heart until I could win one without the ai 
and glitter of my position and my wealth. That to find 
such a being was, for a long time, my earnest hope and 
dearest wish—that finding oe and being loved by her, 
has been the cause of all the sorrow of my life, and not 
of mine alone, unfortunately, but hers—-I may tell you. 
I met her—a lovely girl, then, in Jer earliest woman- 
hood—and from the tirst moment I saw her, I loved her 
most passionately. 1 might have trusted her true, 
noble uature with the secret of who and what I was, 
but I preferred winning her as an unknown, poor artist, 
in pursuance of the foolish plan I had decided upon. 

“ I will not tell you yet who she was, or where I met 
her; all I will say is, that she had not the fair northern 
beauty, or the cold northern blood; she was a true 
daughter of the sun—all love, and fire, and poetry. I 
had my wish gratified—I was loved for eyed clone. 

“ Her father—a proud, haughty man—gave, rather to 
my surprise, no sign of disapproval when I petitioned 
for his daughter’s hand; he gave me a cold, dignified 
assent. So long as I got his consent at all, I did not 
care whether it was cold or warm. 

“Though I did not tell her I was a man of large for- 
tune, I neglected no arrangements for her future com- 
fort and welfare. I-+returned to England—I mean I 
went to London—and had handsome settlements made 
upon her, and sent my mother’s jewels (the jewels you 
are to have to-morrow, Ella) to be reset. I had a great 
deal to do, and was too busy and too hep y to think 
much about her never writing to me. nen all was 
concluded, I went back with the lightest heart man 
ever carried in his breast. Instead of my blushing 
bride flying to greet me, I was met by her father, with 


the cold, crushing intelligence that she had renounced 
me, and plighted her hand to another man. In vain I 
raved and swore, like a madman as I was. I demanded 
my right to see her, and hear from her own lips how 


this change of feeling had been wrought in her. I was 
met by his determined refusal. I had no appeal. ‘She 
was not at home,’ he said; and then coolly added, ‘ he 
did not intend letting me know where she was.’ 

“I spared no pains, time, or money to get sight or 
speech with her, for I did not, I could not, believe her 
false. I threw my whole strength and soul into the 
search, and—lI failed miserably. I only realised my loss 
when I heard, one morning, that she had been married 
the previous day. 

“That there had been foul treachery used to sepa- 
rate us | knew in my heart, and I swore that, if ever I 
had the means, I would learn her real feelings, and let 
her know mine. I gave no thought to the pain and 
sorrow that this knowledge must cause when all hope 
of redress was over; I only felt that I would give my 
soul to hear from her own lips that her heart had been 
true. There was so much sorrow and bitterness in my 
heart, that I could not think of the right or the wrong 
of anything. 

* For three or four years I wandered up and down 
the face of the earth, sometimes shaken by paroxysms 
of fierce grief, at others almost stupified by sullen 
despair. I shall not lay the life I led Sarlag that time 
bare before you: it is enough for me to say, I was not 
a better man for my disappointment. 

“ At last, one day in Lenten, I met a man with 
whom I had been formerly very intimate. We had not 
seen each other for years; he had married, and was now 
desirous of taking me home with him, to introduce me 
to his young wife. 

“* Come and dine with us, Guy,’ he said; ‘ my wife 
is goiug to the opera to-night with u friend of hers, 
and you shall stay with me, and revive old memories in 
her absence.’ 

“ Heaven help me! I little thought what‘ old memo- 
ries’ were to be revived that night. 

“In the society of my friend, and his pretty, merry, 
cordial little wife, I was beginning to feel almost 


hurst said, ‘ Wait a minute, Bella; let Mrs. —— (men- 
tioning the lady’s name) come up. I should like you 
to see her,’ he continued, turning to me, ‘she’s the 
loveliest woman I ever saw in my life; ah! here she 


~ 
<4 


** And, rising as he spoke, he advanced to the door to 
receive her. 

“ In the beautiful woman, with the step and carriage 
of a queen, who came forward into the room, with 
jewels gleaming on her brow and arms, I recognised the 
one who had all but been mine; she knew me in the 
same moment. I saw in the sudden start and paling 
face—in the trembling which forbade her advancing, 
and made her lean heavily on the back of a chair that 
stood near—in all this I read that she knew me, and 
that she loved me still, 

“The Greyhursts’ astonished faces recalled us to 
ourselves, but I thought my tongue would have withered 
as I pronounced her ied name for the first time ; 
they soon went off to the opera, and left us aloné ; but 
I fear Greyhurst found me but an indifferent companion 
that night. 

“T now had frequent opportunities of seeing her; 
and I sought them. I was feverishly unhappy when 
away from her—scarcely less so when in her presence 
—but I had not the moral courage to keep away. She 
had one child, a little girl, to pet and play with; this 
child was my daily occupation and torture. 

“T soon discovered that she had only been induced 
to marry by her father having sworn that he had full 
oped of my being false to her; she did not know how 

had laboured to see her. I had deceived her, and she 

uietly gave herself to the man her father selected. 

er husband was a man far too old, and grave, and 
business-like, to win the heart of such a bright young 
wife; but he had won her respect and esteem, and she 
would have gone through life contentedly, almost hap- 
pily, had I not returned to disturb her with my selfish 
passion. My conscience, or heart, used to reproach 
me often when I sat in their house trying to win a kind 
look from her—looks she had not the heart to refuse, 
and bitterly repented giving—while he sat by so con- 
fidingly and Va stem I lived on from day to 
day in those kind glances—feeling that I interested her 
heart, and panting for a fuller assurance of it. Ella, 
do not turn away your eyes, my child. I said there 
had been error and enpiation. 

“She always tried to be gay in my presence, when 
we were alone ; quiet bordered too much on sentiment, 
and that she felt would be dangerous. 

“She struggled with her feelings for a long time, 
and bore up bravely; but, at last, it was too much for 
her; her reviving love for me, her strong sense of what 
was due to her husband and child, and her horror that 
she should harbour in her heart thoughts disloyal to 
them—this was all too much for her, and it ended ina 
long and dangerous illness. 

“When she recovered, her husband, thinking town 
life did not suit her, carried her away into the country. 
and the quiet and simple life did her good, and 
strengthened her in many ways; but I was mad at 
losing her, and soon I followed, haunting her like a 
coward when she was out alone. 

“I think—I pray that I may be right—that I was 
mad at that time. One day I met her; love and de- 
spair were frenzying my brain, and I implored her to 


forget that she had a husband and a child, to remem- | roo! 


ber nothing but our old love and my wrongs, and fly 
with me. I frightened her with my passion, I think; 
I bewildered her with my vehemence. How it would 
have ended I do not know. A little thing saved her— 
saved us—from a terrible sin. 

“ Her little child had missed her, and coming to seek 
her, found us together, and found tears upon her 
mother’s cheek. When I saw her grasping one of her 
mother’s hands with a tiny firm grasp, and attempting 
to dry the tears away with the other, I turned away 
from her presence for ever, feeling that I should be 
a monster to tempt her further. 

“As I walked away under the trees, I turned to 
give one look at what had been, what still was, so 
dear to me, and I saw the little hand still ~~! its 
mother’s, still guiding her back to home, and hus- 
band, and duty, still strengthening her by its warm sug- 
gestive touch; and I blessed God that my madness 
was over, and that she was saved.” 

Uncle Guy paused, and we sat silent—not from 
lack of sympathy, but because we dared not trust our 
voices; the story had touched us—woe all seemed to 
feel that it concerned us also. In such morhents 
emotion does not vent itself in words. When the 
heart is full, it seldom trusts itself to other forms of 
expression than those which the eyes and the face 
afford. 

Presently Uncle Guy went on:— 

“IT never saw her again, though she lived many 
years after that—lived to be the happy mother of 
two other children. Do you feel, now, why I can 
never do enough for you, or bestow sufficient care 
and love upon you? Do you know now, Ella,” he 
continued, raising it to his lips, “why t value so 
highly, prize so dearly, this little hand, that was so 
strong in love?” 

We never spoke, even among ourselves, of Uncle 





cheerful. Mrs. Greyhurst (yes, girls, Iam speaking of 
your friend Mrs. Greyhurst, then a young and very 


pretty woman) was sitting with her cloak on, ready to | 
run out, when her friend's carriage stopped; but G 


rey- | 


Guy's story; we loved him more than ever, if pos- 
sible; but never wondered. again “ why he never 
married.” —The Queen. 


BROWN EYES. 


Wuysomsz brown eyes, what mischief lies 
Within your sparkling glance ; 
beauty there, the heart to snare, 
Your winning looks entrance ! 


Your magic Fn to charm the hour, 
And steal the heart away, 

Each breast must own, that e’er has known 
Your gentle sovereign sway. 


With glad surprise, dear bright brown cycs, 
J owned your witching spell; 

Whose subtle art beguiled the heart, 
Your magic power to tell. 


But though I praise your pretty way: 
Replete with beauty’s ante, = 
Yet lovelier far to me you are, 
When beaming friendship’s smile. 
How sweet to prove that truthful lovo 
Your gentle looks convey ! 
They tell a tale all words would fail, 
Though eloquent, to say. 


Dearly, brown eyes, your looks I prize, 
rt you speak ; 


But more the 
For mm there, both rich and raro, 
Are gems I fain would seek. 


Oft as I gaze on your glad ra; 

That time the moro Sodeana,” 

In silent prayer I ask His care 
To save from early tears. 


Your joyous guise, and still dear eyes, 

With those glad rays to cheer, . 
For years to come, our earthly home, 
_ And hearts by friendship dear. 


And when you fail, in Time's dark yale, 
To beam with human love, 

O! may yon shine with love divine, 
In our Father’s home above. 








THE FAIRY AND THE FARMER. 
A TALE FOR THE YOUNG. 


ONcE upon a time, there stood in one of the dark green 
woods in the neighbourhood of Scarborough, in York- 
shire, a cottage, in which lived a jolly old farmer and 
his wife. This very old couple were fast going down 
into the “ vale of years,” and as yet had no children; 
and heartily did the farmer’s wife wish she had a good 
son to cheer them in their old age. 

One day, as the sun was fast setting in the golden 
west, the old farmer was sitting on the bench outside 
the door of the cottage, when up hobbled an old woman 
on crutches, and begged the farmer to give her a bit of 
bread and a drop of water ; for, said she— 

“T have walked a long way, and you know that an 
old woman like me must soon get tired.” 

“Come and sit down, my poor woman,” said the 
farmer. 

The old woman went into the cottage, and the farmer 
set some of his best food before the visitor, and 
after she had eaten her fill, she got up, and said she 
would go. , 
“Won't you stop and rest for the night?’ said the 
farmer ; “tor you are quite welcome to our spare bed- 

m 


“No thank you,” said the old woman; “ but I know 
that you require something to make you happy—I sve 
you are not quite contented.” 

“Well,” said the farmer’ wife, “ we do want some- 
thing; and that is a son to cheer us and keeps com- 
pany, for we are very lonely in this wood, by our- 
selves. 

**Oh! ason is what you want, is it? Well, well— 
let me see—I’ll see what I can do!” 

And before the surprised farmer could ask her mean- 
ing, she had hobbled out of sight. 

Some months after, the farmer was sitting in the same 
lace, outside the door of the cottage, when who should 
e see but the same old woman to whom he had beea 

so kind some months before. 

As soon as she came close to the farmer, she said— 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Farmer. I understood your 
wife that you wanted a boy, and now your wish shall 
be satisfied.” 

* What do you mean ?” said the farmer. 

“T will tell you,” said the old woman. 

And instantly the old bonnet and cloak fell to the 

und; she threw her crutches away, and stood before 
them a beantiful bright fairy! 
She presented the farmer with a large cocoa-nut, avd 
told him to take care of it until his next birthday, and 
then to saw it in half, but not to saw through anything 
but the shell. Saying this, she disappeared from sight. 

The farmer and his wife could hardly helieve their 
senses, but there was the nut; so they thought that 
they would wait till the furmer’s birthday, and then seo 
what came to pass. 

The long-wished-for birthday arrived at last, and up 
jumped the farmer in the morning, and got down his 
old saw, and called his wife to fetch the cocoa-nut. 
This he took, and sawed it through, when out jumped 
a pretty little fairy boy, which the farmer’s wife caught 
up in her arms; and they lived tosee the child grow up 





to be a handsome young man, and a joy and a comfort 
to the old folks to the end of their days. J.8. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 


SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
BY MRS. A. M. MAILLARD, 


Author of *‘ Zingra,”’ ** Loving, and being Loved,” “ 4 Woman's 
Secret,” *‘ The Compulsory Marriage,” §c., ¥c. 


OR, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AN HOUR OF PERIL. 

Ah! whatis man? What perils will environ 

The happiest mortals, even after dinner ! 

He raised his whistle, as the word he said, 

And blew. Another answer’d to the call. 

Brron. 

Nor all the Apothecaries’ Hall put together could pos- 
sibly tell why the essence of love proves too potent to 
be resisted, or when it takes effect upon the systeni. 

*Tis a sympathetic vapour; else my We fall madly 
in love with one person, amidst a host of others ten 
thousand times more attractive ? 

Why was it that Rose’s image haunted Lever ? 

He was prepared to do or dare anything to see her 
again. What cared he for Hallet and his set, save that 

e was among them? 

There are moments, single ones in life, which influence 
our whole existence; such was, possibly, the instant 
when Lever partially awoke out of his stupor, and 
found Rose Hallet’s arms around him. 


Many young men new to London life, however excel- | d 


lent their principles, and strong their resolution to fall 
into no evil, would have been, insensibly to themselves, 
entangled by the beauty and unmistakable interest 
—a in them by a beautiful woman like Mrs. 

arcey. a 

oo however, though grateful for, and flattered by 
her kindness and patronage, felt not one sympathetic 
chord in his bosom vibrate to her touch. 

Mrs. Darcey knew not herself how much her feelings 
were interested in her protégé; she had accepted her 
elderly husband, and cranky, ‘jealous, indifferent as he 
was to her heart, still she did not harbour or encourage 
a love for Lever beyond what virtue dictated; but, un- 
happily, love is very insidious, and when we least dread 
it, itis most dangerous. The heart will cherish feel- 
ings, though we may control and eurb them, which we 
dare not avow, especially if the one to whom fate has 
bound us be uncongenial, and unworthy even of our 
res 


r. Darcey was that now almost obsolete thing, an 
old beau, padded, wigged, made up in every way—a 
roué in heart and mind, conversation, and principles. 
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THE MOMENTOUS STRUGGLE, 


!eause she was a true woman, and he was old and, 
| though unacknowledged by limself, growing infirm, 
except in the way of haloes, which was young and 
vigorous within him. 

Anxiously expected as he was by Mrs. Darcey, in 
Park-street, Lever was, nevertheless, plodding his way 
at nine o’clock at night, to discover, if possible, some 
trace of Rose. . 

Through the dark, broken up, filthy streets, he had 
found his way to Jemima Banks’s recent abode; the 
half-open door gave a more desolate look than ever to 
the place; there was scarcely a human foot-fall heard, 
scarcely a light to be seen, except here and there in a 
dingy window, oftentimes mended with paper. 

As Lever stood in contemplation, scarcely knowing 
how to act for the future, a hurried footstep resounded 
in the distance; Lever drew himself up against the 
wall, in ona of the dark corners easily found in that 
neighbourhood. 

One of the gas lamps, which shone at rare intervals 
ae was placed near the door of Jemima’s late resi- 

ence. 
By its light, Lever saw the pale face of a man hur- 
ying, as if pursued, up the street. “T'was nephew 
0e, flying homewards, to escape from the apparition 
of his “‘ revered aunt.” 

A sudden resolution seized upon Lever, and, hastil 
slipping out of his hiding-place, he entered that half- 
closed door, and followed. Joe, unperceived, up the 
ricketty stair. 

With a hand trembling from terror and recent 
debauch, Joe struggled to undo the padlock on his 





oor. 

“T’ll do it for you,” said Lever, laying a hand on the 
terrified man’s arm—“ I'll do it, for I want to have a 
word with you.” 

Joe almost screamed aloud. 

“Hush!” ejaculated Lever. “I want to speak to 
you of your Aunt Jemima.” 

Could any one name have added more to his terror 
than this one did ?—he, who was flying, as he imagined, 
from her avenging ghost. 

So completely prostrated was the man, that he 
allowed Lever to take the key out of his hand; open the 
door, and enter the room with him. 

Had it not been that Lever knew Jemima to be in 
the flesh, he would have shuddered as he entered that 
room where the unholy caging had taken place. 
As it was, he merely reflected upon his late imprison- 
ment there, and the use he intended to make of his 
knowledge of the place. 

“Light a candle,” said Lever; “I know you keep 
matches on your chimney.” 

Joe mechanically obeyed, and when he had done so, 
the other felt inclined to laugh aloud at the fellow’s 
terrified countenance. 
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“T wish I never had!” ejaculated Joe, with an ex- 
plosion of warmth ; “he’s been the ruin of me—I've 
never been the same since we met.” 

Lever justly moralised, that those who lead tho un- 
—— temptation or sin are worse than they. 

“Yes, I've seen him,” continued Lever; “and I 
know all about the sale of your poor aunt’s body. 
Here, in this room, and the bricks from the hearth 
suppred her place in the coffin |” 

“No,” exclaimed Joe, “they didn’t—the bricks are 
there, all safe—the devil got into the box instead!” 

And he began swaying backwards and forwards in 
the most terrified manner, for he had dropped down on 
an old stool as his visitor progressed in the recital. 
When Lever felt that he had worked up Joe to a com- 
plete state of bewiderment and terror, for he led him 
to suppose that he, too, had seen Jemima’s spirit, ho 
added— 

_ “ And now only one thing stands between you and 
justice.” 

“ What's that ?” asked Joe, with knoes knocking to- 
gether. 

“Myself! Listen tome. I know you reecived ten 
pounds—all is spont—you are penniless, and out of 
work.” 

It needed no conjuror to guess that, from his slovenly, 
neglected state. 

“You have,” continued Lever, fixing a penetrating 
eye upon him, “seen Jemima since she was sold to be 
dissected.” (He saw the thrill of horror eating into 
the very marrow of his bones.) “ Serve me faithfally; 
I will amply reward you, and, so long as you do so, 
Jemima’s spirit shall haunt you no more.” 

“T will to anything,” articulated Joe; “ only, what 
security have I that you are speaking the truth ?” 

“TIT should have thought,” Lever sternly replied, 
“that what I have told you would be a sufficient gua- 
rantee for my power and good faith; but I will pay 
you, every time I require your services, in coin which 
will not burn your fingers.” 

Even to Joe’s limited powers of comprehension, this 
speech implied that some of the coin he had at com- 
mand mig at do so. 

“ And,” resumed Lever, “the secret of the dark one 
in the coffin, at the cemetery, will prove to you what 

wer I possess.” 

Joe's intellect was not of the highest order, the me- 
chanism within him was not as cleverly combined as 
that of the watches he, by trade, ministered unto, Ho 
~— thought Lever was his Satanic Majesty, or one 
of Its imps in human form ; and, as Jemima been 
so fractious when alive, those into whose hands she 
had passed after death had brought her back again, to 
haunt and torment him for selling her—something after 
the fashion of the wost-country legend, of a farmer 
who sold his wife to the dark gentleman, who vainly 








His wife, who ssed many noble qualities, tho- 
roughly despised Liss; and yet she was kind to him, be- 
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* T’ve seen Doctor Grover,” said Lever, 


endeavoured to tame her spirit in—what is politely 
























t-rmed—H dea; but, 80 U 
tivcrou hly territied by hex 
** One littl devil jumped up on the wall, 
\nd 64e¢ made all the others to squeak and to squall,” 


Cousequently, lis majesty one day took her , 
‘up on his back, 
Like as a pediar doth carry his pack;"’ 
-\nd bronght ber back to her then most sorrowing hns- 
wea ad, with— 
“Vere, my good man, here's your wife again; 
I rwith her lLeiow we Cannot remain,’ 

All this notion, without knowing the legend, flitted 
through Joe’s brain; he felt, with Hamlet, that there 

ere more things in heaven and earth than philosophy 
diad ever attained to. 

A min hko Joe, in his passage throuzh life, has 
nesuredly more than once been told to “ go to the 

~, which somewhat familiarises a person with the 

loa; but here was a different case, not requiring an 
eilort on bis part, for he firmly believed the yentleman 
1 question jad come to him. The fact was, Joe was 
vull muddled by drink, and perplexed by his meeting 
vith Jemima, which made him more incapable than 
usual of reasoning coolly on any abstruse valet. 

A great object now, to the indolent and @ébauched 
man, was Money without work, 

He felt there was that in wine, or baser drink, Which 
would enable him to defy Jemima, living or dead. | 
Pot-valour! Ifow many cowards possess it! Joe 
clenched the bargain, whicli, after all, was so ludiérous, 
to his thinking, that he smiled. 

[t was nothing more than to allow Levek freé permis- 
vion, whenever he chose, to enter his room, and get out 
iLrough the window on the tiles, like a wandering cat. 

“D——I1 or man,” mentally thoughtJoe; “if he 
chooses to risk his neck, that’s nothing to me. I sup- 
pose,” was the wind-up of his soliloquy, “ that ho feels 
preity certain of not breaking that.” 

‘The coin ylittered im his palm; the night was pitch- 
dark and cold, yet Lever, who declined in his self-con- 
sultation, on a former oceasion, to risk his limbs b 
csoaping ot night by this very window, now wnhesi- 
tatingly crept through the narrow casement out into 
the wutter on the leads, just to try once more to see a 
pirl’s face and form which haunted him. 

Joe would have thought him madder than ever had 
Le known this—he, to whom, in honour of Aunt Je- 
mina's memory, an angel, in woman’s form, would 
have been repugnant. We will venture to assert that, 
considoring the darkness, and his imperfect knowledge 
of the perilous path, had Lever been eagerly beloved 
by anyone, and eagerly expected, he unquestionably 
would have broken his neck; as it was, after many 
perils and slips, he got safe to his journey’s end—the 
way he had come once before—entered at the same win- 
dow of the untinished heuse, ond finally found himself 
in the street into which the Pavilion opened, wherein 
was Rose Hallet. 

Vainly had he sought this street amidst all the tor- 
tuous windings in this neighbourhood; but now it 
stood, like the gate leading to the promised land of 
bliss, before him, 

Le was surprised to find a mnch better locality than 
he had expected, on going round the Mansion. It was 
retired, but sufliciently rural, us a suburb, to make it a 
mutter of belief, without astonishment, that a gentle- 
man should estabhsh a boarding-house there, snug and 
retired from City bustle and confusion, for those whose 
days were, perforce, spent there, ‘There stood the Pa- 
vilion—the question was, how to get in ? 

If Jove laugh sat lovers’ vows, light-footed Mercury 
must often wonder at their daring and agility. 

Talk of a rope ladder !—why, a spider’s web would be 
ventured up, to reach an expecting fair one imprisoned 
ubove. 

But, in this case, it was not an expecting and anxious 
girl watching for her lover. Rose loved another, and, 
whon assured that un intended victim, in Lever’s case, 
had escaped from the snare laid to entrap him, she 
thouglit no more of him, except as one to whom, in a 
moment of excitement, she had told her father’s name, 
and from whom she had received a promise of assist- 
ance to save him, if necessary. 

it is astonishing how much of the monkey a man 
possesses in him, «when he is called upon in any emer- 
wency, to climb. 

Probably, there lica the link between the species, so 
long sought for by naturalists. 

Lever looked up with longing eyes at the windows 
above the door. 

“ Ouly enter one,” thought he, “and I shall find her 
somewhere ; her confidential communication about her 
futher warrants me in making the effort.” 

IL was, as we have eaid, a very silent street, with so 

vy passing, that any crime might be committed with 
impunity. €The faint light of the one lamp at a little 
distance off, enabled Lever to see that & conservabory 
projceted beyond the house, as if it had been added, as 
an atterthonght, to the building. 

“Sur * thought he, “ I could manage to get up on 
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the projecting stone-work over the door, and thence to 
the conservatory ? 
here woes.’ 

Light and springy, he reached it, for the door was 
a very low one; but te porch over it was s0 narrow, 


At all events, ‘tis worth a trial— 
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onquerable was it, that| that all he could do was to keep his footing by care- 


fully balancing his figure, as he looked around. 

There was a window above—this had to be reached. 

“A blessing on the Spanish mode of architecture !” 
he said gaily, as he stretched up a hand, and found 
the railings of a baleony within his grasp. To swing 
himself up with the 
him. It is very questionable whether he would have 
succeeded in gaining his end completely, but for an 
impetus given to his efiorts. 

his baleony was level with the framework of the 
conservatory beyond, yet it would not have been attaim- 
able but for a sort of chevaun de jrise protecting it, 
probably, from the incursiens of the feline tribe, which 
else would have made sad havoc among Rose’s birds 
and flowers. 

Lever tried the window, on the baleony of which he 
stood; it was fastened, and even tho shutters wee 
closed. 

A soft light 


camed through the blinds of thé én: 
scoala taeda Me 


servatory—voices, 
him in the quiet 4 ; war 

Low— murmutring—then as if some one were in 
tears. Attentively he listened. ' 

Hers! yes—hers it must be! sho was weeping, 
praying, entreating—then he heard the deeper tones 
of a man’s Voice. prayer it rose to Bem peo 
reasoning, and then Intion—the resolution Which 
listens to nothing, and the woman to wlhioti it is ad: 
= has only to resist by imploring assistaiicé elso- 
where. 

A cry broke on the stillness! 

It was her Voice—Lever felt that it was. 

With the spring of a cat, so cl 4 5 Was it 
done, he reached the spiked rails, Wh one of 
them toré his hand? he cared not for it, holding 
on firmly, while the blood from thé wound poured 
down, hé strode over the barricade, and dashed through 
the glass into the conservatory. 

After the first scream of terror, perfect silence 
reigned, and Lever found himself in the room beyond, 
into which it opened; with Rose Hallet, looking more 
beautiful than ever from extreme alarm, and Doran, 
with a dark, threatening frown on his brow, wherein, 
also, was a mixture of extreme surprise, as he surveyed 


him. 

“You cried for help, and I am here,” said Lever, ap- 
proaching where Rose stood, pale and trembling. 

“You—you!” she articulated, “and covered with 
blood !” 

“Tis nothing; I heard you cry, and burst through 
the conservatory to protect you.” 

‘ How many things in an instant course through the 
rain ! 

Rose asked herself how it happened that Lever 
should be there at that moment, and how it also 
occurred, that not a soul came at her cry.from below ? 

The tirst question we can answer ourselves ; the last 
is made evident by the fact that Doran knew where 
Rose’s father was, and he had bribed the widow who 
attended on her to hear nothing, and she had sent her 
daughter on an errand some distance off. 

This woman, in her own interest, would not have 
consented, had she dreamt that Doran intended, if 
possible, carrying her young mistress off. She merely 
thought it a love meeting, at which she was required 
to wink, being no stranger to Rose’s affection for him, 
and believing they were only afraid of Hallet surprising 
them. The crash of glass rather alarmed her, but she 
deemed it an accident, and waited to hear more. 

“May I ask,” said Doran, “ how you are acquainted 
with this lady ?” 

“ Miss Hallet?’ answered Lever, to show him the 
name was not a mystery to him. “ You will excuse my 
confiding it to you; I only know that I would defend 
her to the last drop of my blood ; while, it would ap- 
pear, Doran, that you, grown vile and base in all 
things with the iniquity of your life, have outraged and 
insulted a.defenceless girl.” 

“Your hand is torn,” said Rose, with a shudder, 
holding her handkerchief towards him; “bind it up, 
and, believe me, I am grateful for the assistance you 
have offered me.” She turned to Doran— 

“Go!” she said, while hér heart seemed bursting— 
“go! we must not meet again. I forgive, but I fear, 
and—hate you!” 

But the trembling voice unsaid the word, which tho 
lips alone uttered. 

** Your hand must be injured,” sho added, addressing 
Lever, and approaching him as she spoke; “let me 
bind it up.” 

She took her handkerchief from his hand. 

With the mad ery of a disappointed and jealous man, 
Doran made a stride forward and grasped her arm. 

“ Rose!” he cried, “ 1 dare youto doso! How do 
you know this fellow? By heavens! it makes me 
fancy others are more favoured in secret than I am!” 

“William Doran!” fell reproachfally from her pale 
lips, as she stood for an instant still and irresolute. 

* Remember!” cried Lever, with one step reaching 
Doran’s side, “remember I am here! I dare you to 
insult this lady while I am present!” 

A loud, scornfal langh burst from Doran. 

* You—you!” he cried; “and who are you, to talk so 
largely? You think 1 know not that the very name 
you bear is not your own. Your father——” 

Before another word had passed his lips, Lever’s hand 








—the left one—was on his throat. Doran saw his ad. 
vantage; mad with jealousy and revenge, a vision 
assed before him of securing Lever, and handing 
im once more over into Hallet’s power. 
lor a moment, casting Lever aside, he dashed up 


| the windoy looking into the garden which separated 
aid of the wall was easy enough to | the Pavilion from the Mansion, and gave a loud, pecu- 


liar cry. 
Lever in an instant guessed his danger. Tearing 
off the handkerchief which confined his hand, he, for- 
sting pain, or the red stream flowing from it, seized 
eran in his strong grasp, and urging him towards 
the door opening on the landing, before the other liad 
time to concentrate his force against the vigorous 
attack, he flung him forth, and locked the door! 
Rose shricked—steps were heard below! Mrs. Paul 
thought it time to interfere. An answering cry to the 
one Doran had uttered was heard in the garden, ap- 
sroaching nearer and nearer, while Doran expended all 

Vy burst in the door. 
“Ply, for mercy’s sake, fly!” screamed Rose. “I 
ee vores to protect you—fly, they are coming—I 
oye for nothing.” 
ot till you say I may see you again, Rose Hallet. 
or that I came to-night, at all msks. You said I 
could serve you. Iam ready to risk my life—all, to do 
80. > 


“Yes, yes! we shall meet again,” sho uttered, in 
terror; “ but fly now!” 

* Basily said—but how?” he whispered. - 

“Oh! great heavens! they aro here! And you are 
lost in trying to save me!” 

“Not yet!” he whispered, grasping her hand. “A 
words, k—to hope on from you, and all is worth 
daring 


Quick as thought he bound the handkerchief, which 
he had torn from it, round the injured hane, and, as 
the door shook and yielded before the pressure from 
without, Lever—daring, venturing alf—strode across 
the sill of the window, which Doran had left open, and 
dropped into the garden beneath ! 

He knew, and, in his mind’s eye, caleulated the dis- 
tance, 

Rose uttered a cry, but all was still from below! 
Was he killed? taken ? or saved ? 

Not captured, she felt sure of that; for he was not 
one to yield without a severe struggle, and noise from 
below there was none. While her heart beat to suffo- 
cation, the door of the room guve way, and Doran, 
accompanied by three of the confederates, burst in. 

The attack upon the door would have been more 
energetic, but, for some weeks past, Hallet and ;he 
gang had been aware that persons, who had thotap- 
pearance of policemen in disguise, had been seen in 
the neighbourhood, which naturally excited a dread of 
trick, treachery, or suspicion somewhere. 

In consequence, their acts were conducted on the 
principle of diseretion. But for this, it would have 
been impossible for Lever to have escaped even £o far. 

Rose Hallet stood like the statue of Venus, which 
was placed at the entrance into the conservatory; and 
as still and pale she looked. 

“ Where is he?” cried Doran, advancing. 

In his jealous rage, he was almost brutal in Lis 
manner. 

“ You forget yourself, sir!” she indignantly answered. 

* Search!” he exclaimed, turning to the three men, 
who alone had been at hand to reply to his summons 
from the Mansion; “ search! he must be here.” 

“ You will remember this outrage with regret some 
day, William Doran,” she said; but yet slie made no 
effort to prevent the men froni looking about. She did 
so to ailord Lever time to escape; but her beating 
heart asked, “ How can he effect it, even if he is not 
now lying dead or insensible beneath the window ?” 

The men, headed by Doran, sought everywliere— 
examined the way Lever bad come; but, assuredly, 
injured as his hand was, he had not passed in the same 
manner back into the street. : 

Tlow, then, had he gone? 

Doran glared, like a wild beast at fault in pursuit of 
its prey, upon Rose. She must love this man, to have 
saved him; ’twas he who came between him and his 
dishonourimg love for the girl. How had they first 
met? While he thought all this, he walked round and 
round the room, like a caged hyena. 

‘An exclamation at length escaped him— 

“The window! there’s blood on the sill! That’show 
he went! Search, boys—down in tlie garden; but be 
guarded —no lights—quick and sure!’ 

With a triumphant look at Rose, for he saw her lips 
quiver, he darted from the room, and down the stair. 
case, into the garden. 2 

Rose, in agony, leant out of the window, and lis+ 
tened. 

She heard the quick footsteps on the gravel—her 
awakened hearing detected the intonatious of the whis- 
pered calls and responses. ’ 

“ No—not discovered! Thank God, he has escaped 
somehow—poor young man!” 

At that instunt she shuddered, for a cry—g smothered 
one—rose to the window from a retired part of the 
garden ! 

Rose knew there was a shrubbery of thick trees and 
evergrecns there, 

“Ve was Lidden!” she ojaculated, “and they have 
found him !” 
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When Lever dropped from the window, for an instant 
the reverberation of the shock in his brain almost 
stunned him. 

Nevertheless, he felt the necessity of shaking it off, 
if he hoped to escape. 

Before the searchers above had discovered how he 
had so far eluded them, Lever was making his way 
across the gardens towards the row of poplars against 
the wall by which he had before escaped. He looked 


kk. , 

Why is it that, in moments of the greatest peril, men 
—and wise ones, too—must and will do foolish things ? 

We simply reply, because the crowning good or evil 

_ of a man’s koning to him—a woman— 
and he can do no other than look back, like Lot’s wife. 

Lever did so—for, reflected by the light in the room, 
- saw Rose Hallet eagerly bent forward, watching for 

m. 

He knew her thoughts and prayers were with him, 
and, with the mad love in his bosom, which had already 
led him into so much danger and mischief, he looked 
back, and stood ing, instead of making the most of 
the time allowed him. Suddenly, he heard hurried 
footsteps in the garden; Rose’s hand waved—he knew 
it was to him. 

He could just distinguish the dark figures hastily 
moving about, for they dared not have lanterns, in con- 
sequence of the fear excited among them of having 
roused suspicion, and of being watched from without. 

Town-bred youths have not half the resourees of 
those whose free limbs have climbed everything in boy- 
hood. Lever was beneath the trees; his hand was 
painful, and partially crippled. : 

“A little more or less pain does not signify,” thought 
he; “I must make the effort, rise or fall.” 

He clasped one of the poplars. 

“Tf I can ¢glimb it, I shall reach the ledge by which 
I before escaped,” he mused. “’Tis a hard matter— 
but here goes!” 

He clasped the tree;amd swiftly, as if he were a boy 
again, and a gael nest the prize in view in the 
topmost branch, he rose from earth. The question was, 
would his hand fail him before he was safe ? 

Round and round, beneath the evergreens and trees, 
Doran and the others searched. There was an old 
ice-house at the end of the shrubbery; Hallet had com- 
pletely altered the interior, and, concealing the entrance 
from without by shrabs and evergreens artistically 
arranged, had made a species of cavernous out-house, 
which might serve as a hiding-place. The searchers 
approached this spot ! 

‘By Heavens! he will not escape me now!” cried 
Doran, pouncing upon a man concealed close to thie 
bushes. “Hallo! help, boys! You're pretty well 
beaten, I think—gquick! Throw your coat over his 
head—gag him—pinion his arms! Help me hold him 
down—get a cord for his arms and legs! But, never 
mind, into the ice-house with him! No one will hear 
him there for an hour or two. So, Master Lever, we 
hold you at last!” 

A struggle—a wild effort to escape—and then the 
ice-house closed on its prisoner ! 


(To be continued in our next.) 


CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET. 


Let us glean a few of the curiosities of the cricket-field. 
On the 24th of August, 1815, a match was played at 
Lord’s between the Epsom Club and the gentlemen of 
Middlesex. On that occasion Epsom scored 473 and 
108; Middlesex, 92 and 72; making an unprecedented 
gross total of 745. In 1820 a match was played on the 
same ground between the Marylebone Club and the 
County of Norfolk, in which Ward kept possession of 
his wicket the greater portion of two days, and scored 
278 runs in one innings. Four years later, the same 
county played against the eleven of Pattiswick, in 
Essex, when the latter went in first and obtained four 
runs. In a match played at Leicester, in 1836, the 
North versus the South, Mynn ebtained a giant success. 
He carried his bat through in both innings, and in the 
latter made 125 runs against Redgate’s bowling. Wis- 
den, in one of his happy efforts, bowled ten wickets in 
one innings. Alfred Adams, in a match played on the 
llth of July, 1837, on Walden-common, Essex, between 
the Saffron Walden and the Bishop Stortford Clubs, 
scored 279 runs. This is one more than the celebrated 
score. of Ward, and must, therefore, bear the palm of 
being the largest on record. The first innings occupied 
nine hours. 

In Angust, 1844, eleven of Surrey and eleven of 
Middlesex contended at the East Surrey Ground. 
Middlesex scored 110 runs in the first innings; nine of 
the Surrey wickets fell for nine runs; the tenth, how- 
ever, was very obstinate, for it defied the efforts of its 
adversaries to put it down till the score of Surrey ex- 
ceeded that of Middlesex by nineteen. A three days’ 
match was played at the Surrey Ground, Kennington 
Oval, three years later, between the counties of Kent 
and Surrey, when, strange to say, each side scored 272 
runs in the two innings, thus making a tie. 








In July, 1850, the North of England played their 
match against the South at ’s. In the 


second innings, Jobn Wisden, known as “ Little Wis- 
den,” bowled every wicket of the South; and on the 


8th of August, the same year, twelve Ossars, natives of | ad 
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Godalming and members of the same family, played a 
match in Broadwater Park, the seat of A. Marshall, 
Esq., with eleven gentlemen of the couuty of Surrey ; 
the tormer lost by sixteen runs. About this time a 
match was played in which eleven men were out for a 
run each. An innings without one run was played in 
Lord Wineston’s park in 1856, when Challis bowled; 
the side that scored nothing in the first innings scored, 
however, 100 in the second. 

The gentlemen of Kent and Sussex played against the 
gentlemen of England in 1857, the latter scoring 342 in 
one innings, of which Mr, Walker contributed 90 and 
Mr. Haygarth 81. In the Surrey Club versus South- 
gate, another Mr. Walker made 170 rans, and ran no 
tewer than 257 times. In this wonderful innings he 
madeé a drive for seven. In the United versus sixteen 
of Oxford University, played the same year, Wisden 
bowled fourteen maiden overs in successjon; and 
Grundy, who went in first, carried his bat through. 
This against sixteen crack players, as the University 
men were supposed to be, was considered a marvellous 
feat. The principal features of 1859 consisted in the 
matches played by Surrey versus Notts, in which Parr 
made 130. This number, however, was surpassed by 
Caffyn’s 157 in the Surrey versus sixteen of Cambridge 
University ; and ina match, England versus Surrey, a 
third Mr. Walker made 108 out of 390. His prowess, 
however, did not consist simply in batting, for he also 
took ten wickets in one innings. These large numbers 
were exceeded by T. Hayward, who palin: 220 in the 
University versus the County of Cambridge, played in 
that town on the 12th of May. After a grand match at 
Lord’s in the year 1860, Sir I’, Bathurst pitted a cuards- 
man against George Parr, of Nottingltam, to throw a 
cricket-ball; Parr threw 109 yards, the soldier only 
three yards less.—Temple Bar. 








THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 
Wert there no temple reared by mortal hands, 
No altar-stone, no consecrated shrine, 
No edifice for purposes divine, 
To congregate the people of the lands,— 
Still would the flame of adoration’s fire 
Survive in human hearts, and heaveaward aspire. 


What need of graceful arch and storied pano 
To a poor suffering sinner on his knees ? 
The universe has greater things than these 
Wherewith to decorate God’s boundiess fane ; 
And many voices of sublimer powers, 
Which send unto the skies a grander psalm than ours. 


With never-failing lamps the heavens are bung, 
‘The mighty sun by flery robes embraced, 
The changeful moon, so beautiful and chaste, 
Tho erowded stars in countless systems strung, 
And meteors speeding with a fearful flight 
Through all the realms of space, and swathed in marvellous 
light. 
And there are sounds of worship that arise 
From birds and trees, in many a sigh and song, 
From winds and waters hurrying along, 
From restless oceans heaving towards the skies; 
And tlowers, fruits, spices, streams of incense send 
Up to the floating clouds, where they in sweetness blend. 


On mountain tops we'd breathe our matin hymn, 
While the lark chanted to the new-born day ; 
At noon retire to meditate and pray . 
In the old forest aisles, so cool and dim ; 
At night, amid our household seek the Lord, 
And learn the precious truths shrined in His blessed Word. 


And yet, ’tis wel that men should congregate 
To read, a preoe and venerate the page, 
Which shall extend from brightening age to ago 
The hopeful promise of a holier state ; 
*Tis well to mect with souls that look above, 
To form and propagate a brotherhood of love. 


Oh! for one simple creed, which all could share, 
The mildest, purest, mercifulest, best, 
That we might follow God's divine behest, 
And worship Him in gladness everywhere : 
Free from all-doubt, intolerance, artd pride, 
Pursue the better way, with Jesus for our guide. 
Joun CritcuLery Paince. 














Att Sonrs or Minps.—There is a strong disposition 
in men of opposye minds to despise each other. A grave 
man cannot conceive what is the use of wit in society; a 
person who takes a strong, common-sense view of the 
subject, is for pushing out by the head and shoulders an 
ingenious theorist, who catches at the slightest and 
faintest analogies; and another man, who scenis the 
ridiculous from afar, will hold no commerce with him 
who tests exquisitely the fine feeling of the heart, and is 
alive to nothing else ; whereas talent is talent,and mind 
is mind, in all its branches. Wit gives to le one of its 
best flavours ; common sense leads to immediate action, 
and gives to society its daily motion; large and com- 

rehensive views its annual rotation; ridicule chastises 
olly and imprudence, and keeps men in their proper 
sphere ; subtlety seizes hold of the fine threads of truth ; 
analogy darts away in the most sublime discoveries; 
feeling paints all the exquisite passions of man’s soul, 
and rewards him by a thousand inward visitations for 
the sorrows that come from without. God made it all. 
It is all good. We must despise no sort of talent ; they 
have all their separate duties and uses; all the happi- 
ness of man for their object; they all improve, t, 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
CHILD OF THB REGIMENT, 

First came a body of generals and othor officers, 
their cocked hats aid plumes, their drawn swords and 
golden medals glittering in the sunlight ; then follow d 
the band, with the dram-major and his imposing baton. 
How the clear notes of the trumpets, the long roll uf 
the drums, echo through the vast streets as the mul(.- 
tude passes on! The heavy steady tramp of thousands 
of men makes the earth shake beneath our feet; os 
they descend the hillside, we see regiment after veo. 
ment filing around, and the cold sharp points of Ue 
bayonets glitter like the draywon’s teeth from which t! 

rototypes sprang forth. The little vivandidre, tow! 

ook at her; in her tight military jacket and trowser), 
and her incredibly little boots; slight and agile, but 
as upright as the stiffest of the saldiers, she marches 
behind the band, her tiny feet keeping a mocking time 
with the heavy tread behind. With one hand m her 
breast, the other on the dagyer at her side, her blac’, 
bright eye, and sun-burnt complexion, beautifully regu. 
lar features, and her careless fearless look, she scenw 
the very genius of war; as graceful as a young panther, 
and as dangerous. But lot us not wrong the vivan- 
didve. Many a dying and wounded soldier has thanked 
God for the glass of ean-de-vie from that little keg at 
her back. On the long march and the bloody battle- 
field, she is often the only one who thinks or cares for 
their wants. No wonder the poor fellows love, and 
even respect her—the only thing near to remind them 
that there are in the world such things as wives, and 
mothers, and sisters.—Notes in Marseilles. 

TUS LIFE IN RUSSIA. 

A peasant here is a wretched-looking being—dirt y, 
ill-clad and hungry-looking. His shuegy beard, have 
boots outside his trousers, dingy blue trock, and rou: h 
cap, speak of hardships of all kinds. But give him iis 
short black pipe, and spirits enough to madden him 
and then stupity him, and he will not complain of | is 
destiny. The female of the same class ig even move 
easily contented. The tub residences to which | referred 
are among the features of the monster market hore, 
and they are inhabited by women. Tlevation, ground 
plan, and other architectural contrivances, are ull com. 
prehended in a single effort. A large black cavk, 
somewhat resembling a sugar hogshead, is laid on its 
side, and the house is built. A quantity of hay is lnid 
inside, and the house is furnished. The lady gets in 
upon the hay, and the house is inhabited. Before the 
entrance of the mansion she strews the onions, toma- 
toes, or whatever else she may vend, and during the 
hours of business she sits in the tub, smokes her pine, 
chatters with her enstomers, and says her prayers. 
After business is over, she ascertains in which quarter 
the wind stirs; turns the close end of her tub towards 
that quarter, and creeps to rest in peace and tranquil. 
ity. But some of these women are ambitious, and 
take to building. They do not, indeed, demand marile 
staircases antl mahogany dsors; but they take two 
tubs, whicl: are Thid tuce to face ut a distance of three 
or #ur feet, und over the interstive, tubs and all, ia 
placed a water-tight canvas. The fair oceupant (and 
two or three whom I saw, though not literally fair, 
wero extremely pretty) lias then two rooms, besides v 
hall; but this luxury is not adopted by the older clas 
who think that we ought to adhere to the eustoms oi 
our ancestors.— Russians in the South. 

FEMALE FRIENDSHIPS, 

It is a wondrous advantage to n man, in every pur. 
suit or avocation, to secure an adviser in a sensible 
woman, In woman there is at once a subtle delicacy ot 
tact, and a plain soundness of judgment, which are 
rarely combined to an equal degree in man. A women, 
if she be really your friend, will have a sensitive regard 
for your character, honour, and repute. She will sol- 
dom counsel you to do a shabby thing, for a woman- 
friend always desires to be proud of you. At the same 
time, her constitutional timidity makes her more cau- 
tious than your male friend. She, therefore, seldom 
counsels you to do an imprudent thing. By female 
friendships 1 mean pure friendships—those in which 
there is no admixture of the passion of love, except wm 
the married state. A man's best female friend is + 
wife of good seure and good heart, whom he loves, and 
who loves him; if he have that, he need not seck ele. 
where. But, supposing the man to be without suck 
helpmate, female friendships he must still have, or his ia- 
tellect will be without a garden, nud there will be many 
an uvheeded gap, even in its strongest fence. Better 
and safer, of course, such friendships where disparities 
of years or circumstances put the idea of love out of 
the question. Middle life a rarely this advantaga;: 
youth and old age have. We may have female triend- 
ships with those much older, and those much younger, 
than ourselves. Molidre’s old housekceper was a preat 
help to his genius; and Montaigne’s philo ophy takve 
both a gentler and a loftier character of wisdom from 
the gate in which he lives, in Marie de Guerney, wn 
adopted daughter, “vertainly beloved by me,” says the 
Horace of essayists, “with ‘more than paternal love, 
and involved in my solitude and retirement, as one of 
the best parts of my being.” Female friendship, in- 
deed, is to man, bulwark, sweetener, ornament of his 
existence. To his mental culture it is invaluable; 
without it all his knowledge. of books will never give 





and gladden Kife, therefure they are all eutitled to our 
miration, 


} 


him knowledge of the world,—Cawtoniana, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

An old mole-eatcher at Vevey, in Switzerland, committed 
suicide a few days ago in a very extraordinary manner, He 
loaded an old musket, and then pieced the breech in the fire 
and the muzzle between his teeth, and quietly waited for the 
explosion, which blew ont his brains. 

Lesaenwe a Goop Sznvant.—During a recent storm in 
Tron Mountain, America, the lightning struck alarge ore bank 
in one of the furnace cuts, and dislodged and threw down 
from 2,000 to 2,600 tons of ore. To have dislodged the same 
by. powder would have cost the company several hundred 
dollars. 

Taxation.—The revenue returns show that the drinkers 
and smokers pay the amount of the interest on the national 
debt; and what we should do without the money of the said 
drinkers and smokers it is not easy to say. The deeds, 
agreements, &c., of the living pay less stamp-duty in a year 
than the probates and administrations of the dead of the 
year. 

Tne bicentenary celebration of the date when, in 1662, two 
thousand coon left the Church of England on account 
of the Act of Uniformity, has produced substantial fruits, 
‘The Independents, who are supposed to be the largest body 
among the Dissenters, have raised upwards of £100,000, to 
ve laid out in the erection of chapels and other buildings, in 
order to commemorate the event, and to give significance to 
the principles of the seceders. 

Imenisonment vor Dent. — Notwithstanding all that has 
been done towards the abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
the returns me ted that 15,601 debtors were comritted to the 
prisons Of England and Wales in tho course of the year 1861, 
64 of them women. In the five years 1852-56 the average 
was 10,000 ody in the fivo years 1857-61, 14,275. At the 
end of 186] the number in prison was 1,315, which was 255 
more than at the beginning of the year. 

Tur Conscutrtion 1n Amgnuica.—One of the most striking 
effects of the “ draft’’ has been experienced among 
the makers of hair- yes and other rejuvenating nostrums. 
‘The rage now is for “ an aged and respéctable appearance.”’ 
** Just turned of forty-five’ hag become a highly reputable 
age among men. Hair-dyo is utterly discarded by the gay 
vld beaux; but the makers thereof are beginning to retrieve 
their fortanes by the preparation and sale of a lotion that 
jpasts a grizzled aspect to the locks of youth.—New York 

fd 


ger. 

Down witn Carvotiwe.—The proprietors of Westgate and 
Marsh Mills, Drogheda, have issued orders that no girl (and 
there are 1,000 ——_ in their factories shall wear the 
slanger-creating crin » ON penalty of instant dismissal. 
A memorial t© revoke this mandate was in vain; but a num- 
ber of the girls, however, are noticed re; “hooped” up 
to the gate of the mill, where they remove the cane, and leave 
tin the keeping of parties living in thé neighbourhood until 
they return from work, when it is again inserted in the 
okirts, A 

Lixe Corrs Lixe.—A physician at one of the Paris hospi- 
tals has just cured a cage of delirium tremens, brought ony 
excessive drinking, by the singular remedy of subjecting the 
patient to the constant influence of the vapour of spirits. 
Che plan is not new, having been long used in Sweden to 

adically cure drunkenness. The persons addicted to drink 
are shut up.in a cell, and all the food supplied them is im- 
pregnated with brandy. Atthe end of four or five days they 
come out radically cured, The slightest smell of spirit at 
‘ast makos them shudder. 

Consenvative Reraogerssion.— A conservative journal, 
doubtless to stimulate its decaying party to action, publishes 
a “comparative statement of parties between the years 1841 
and 1859,” showing the loss sustained by them in counties 
between those years. In England, in 1641, there were 138 
conservatives returned, and 21 liberals; but in 1859 there 
were but 111 conservatives to 48 liberals. In Scotlan@, for 
the same periods, there were 20 conservatives and 10 libe- 

als, which changed to 13 conservatives and 17 liberals; but 
u Ireland there bas been a gain, the figures being 25 con- 
ervatives and 40 liberals in 1841, and in 1859, 38 conserva- 
.ives and 27 liberals, 

Tux Mancunster Port,—In another page we give a beau- 
tiful poem from the pen of John Critchley Prince, the weaver- 
poet of Manchester. Our readers will sorry to hear that 
the cotton-famine has affected him seriously—that, in fact, 
the sweet song-bird is starving. Ina letter he says :— I 
am indeed very ill, and miserably poor. Owing to the cot- 
ton-milla here working short time, I have been for menths 
almost totally without employment. My wife is also unem- 
ployed, and we see no chance of any work for a good while 
to come; indeed, I am quite unfit for work at present, and 
can scarcely write a few lines. I hope and pray for renewed 
health, for we are often wanting mere bread, in common 
with many in these districts.” 

Tua Stomm-Stowat Anticipaten.—A very singular fact on 
the subject of electricity is ti 1 by Blanchini. There 
had existed from time immemorial in one of the bastions of 
the Castle of Duino, situated in the Frione, on the banks of 
the Adriatic, a pointed iron rod, standing in a vertical posi- 
tion, In summer, when the weather had the appearance of 
being stormy, the soldier who mounted guard in this bas- 
tion examined the iron rod, and presented to it the point of 
an iron halbert, which was alw ready for this pu 0; 
and whenever he perceived thas the iron rod gave sparks, or 
«displayed a small gerb of fire at its point, he rang a bell, to 
sive notice to the country people who were working in the 
iields, or to the fishermen who were at sea, that stormy wea- 
ther was The custom was cf great antiquity, 
und is mentioned by Imperati, in a letter dated 1602. 

Amenicay Linzety.—Two prominent merchants of New 
York were recently arrested and committed to prison on the 
treacherous testimony of their own servants, who played 
the part of spies and eavesdroppers. The one for statin 
“that Mr, Lincoln ong’ to be hung, and that he would ad- 
vise all his friends, if they were liable to be draughted, to 
leave the country and go to Canada;” the other for stat 
“that the war was an unjust and an unholy war; that God 
«lid not approve of it; and that if be bad to fight, he would 
fight for the Southern Confederacy.”’ The Provost-Marshal, 
snetoad of dismissing the raseniiy informers with contempt 
tor their breach of confidence, telegraphed to Washington to 
know what to do with (Le offenders. They will doubtless be 
sent to Fort Lafayetwe, The United Suites, or what remains 
of them, are still in wheory a free republic, but practically 
the government 18 a despotusm, which is fast ming as 
odious as that of China, if such cases as this are to be punished 
ut all, on such testimony, before a tribunal of which the war 
— ie the only judge, and the provost-mwarshal the only 
jury. 








THE JESTER 

Turxs is much inquiry for the jeweller that made the 
welkin ring. 

Is there any harm in a fellow sitting down in the lapse of 
ages? 

“You can’t do that again,”’ said the pig, when the boy cut 
off his tail. : 

Wnuat do the sailors do with the knots the ship makes in 
tho day ? 

A REAPING- MACHINE, worked by electricity, reaps and 
shocks the wheat at the same time. 

Quxxry.—If it takes nine tailors to make a man, how many 
sailors does it take to ‘‘make”’ a buoy? 

Iv a Hindoo were to hug a Methodist girl, would he thereby 
embrace Christianity ? 

Lixs a Rerorter.—Why is a child who gets stout as he 

ts taller like a newspaper reporter ?—Because he picks up 
in-formation. 

Apam’s Joxe.—Adam was fond of his joke, and when he 
saw his sons and daugbters mz ing one another, he drily 
remarked to Eve, that if there had been no apple, there would 
have been no pairing. 

Trvs.—A country schoolmaster thus describes a money- 
lender :—*‘ He serves you in the present tense ; he lends you 
in the conditional mood ; keeps you in the subjunctive; and 
ruins you in the future.” 

‘Tux Orrence 1s Ranx.—Under existing circumstances in 
Amcrica, not totally unconnected with the Change Question, 
we would suggest the following new reading for Mr. R. 
Burns's stirring lines :— 

“The rank is but the postage-stamp, 
The man’s the gold, for a’ that.”” 


Caner 1x Amenica.—We understand that tho well-known 
letters P.S. are about to supersede the well-known sign 8. 
As the latter formerly represented the old currency, the 
former latterly represents the new P—ostage S—tamps. 

Aut Reapy.—A good deacon, making an official visit toa 
dying neighbour, who was a very churlish and universally- 
unpopular man, to the usual question :—“ Are you willing 
to go, my friend?”’ ‘*O yes,’’ said the sick man, ‘i am.”’ 
“Well,” said the simple-minded deacon, “*I am glad you 
are, for the neighbours are willing.” 


ALL A-LEAK, 


Twat living cullender, the epidermis, 
Is in these dog-days doing so much straining, 
That if protracted this o’erheated term is, 
There of our being wont be much remaining. 
Each pore’s a tap, even as a still-tub’s worm is, 
And flesh and sprits through the vents are draining, 
Fair woman drips like a fresh-landed mer-miss, 
And man’s “‘ brief candle”’ sputters in the waning. 


or jingling ice the music is delicious, 

And oh! to change for the light garb of Eden 
This modern costume hot and meretricious, 

That each square inch of surface puts a bead on, 
Ia our own gravy Sol seems bound to dish us, 

As if hot joints it was his cue to feed on. 
Oh! for a breeze from Labrador, propitions, 

Oh! that old Sirius had his rabid spree done, 


Ewmpry.—At a festival which recently came off in Niagara 
county, a boy, who did not get a fair chance at the edibles, 
said some of the voracious visitors had been starving them- 
selves so long, in anticipation of the feast, that they were 
hollow all the way down, and he “‘ could hear the first mouth- 
fuls they swallowed strike on the bottoms of their boots.” 


—¢=————— 
HOME HINTS 


To Remove Statns From tox Hanps.—Damp the hands 
first in water, then rub them with tartaric acid, or salt of 
lemons, as you would with soap; rinse them, and rub them 


To Dist1 Watrr.—Fix a curved tin tube, three or four feet 
long, to the spout of a tea-kettle, and conduct its free end 
into a jar placed in a basin of cold water, and enveloped with 
a wet towel. 

To Cixan THB TrETH AnD Gums.—Take an ounce of myrrh 
in fine powder, two spoonfuls of the best white honey, and a 
little green sage in a very fine powder. Mix them well toge- 
ther, and wet the teeth and gums with a little every night 
and morning. 

Sunstirure Yor Sxrpirrz Powprrs.—Take of effloresced 
sulphate of soda, one drachm; bicarbonate of soda, half a 
drachm. Mix. This is for the alkaline powder. Then take 
of crystallised citric acid, in powder, fifteen grains, for the 
acid ye Dissolve each of these powders separately ; 
mix the solution together in a tumbler. * . 

Straws iw Liven.—''artaric acid, or salt of lemons, will 
quickly remove stains from white muslin or linens. Put less 
than half a teaspoonful of the salt or acid into a tablespoonful 
of water; wet the stain with it, and lay in the sun for an 
hour; wet it once or twice with cold water during the time ; 
if this does not quite remove it, repeat the acid water, and 
— in the sun. . 

1rRDs AND Cats.—Thoe question is repeatedly put to me, by 
people, too, who should know better—* Ought birds and cats 
to be kept together under one roof? Is it safe to leave them 
together?’’ Asarule, I answer, decidedly not. There are, 
as we all know, exceptional cages, where they live harmo- 
niously together; but nature Ought never to be thought- 
lessly trifled with. Birds regard cats as their deadly foes, 
and cats regard birds as their lawful prey; of course. Why, 
then, should we seek to associate thom? Cats are as open 
to temptatign as their owners, and not, I apprehend, more 
qualified to fesist it under trying circumstances. A hungry 
cat, a lively bird, and a snug opportunity—fearful odds these, 
very !— William Kidd, " 

conomy iv Boots anv Sozs.—It is an oid saying, and a 
true one, that ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine.” any people 
very foolishly wear their boots and shoes so long before 
having them repaired, that it costs them double, and some- 
times treble the expense that it otherwise would do, were 
they to have a stitch taken in time. For instance, the gene- 
rality of people wear the outsides of the heels very much, 
which throws the boots (if gone too low) completely on one 
side, puts them entirely out of shape, causes the weits to 
break away from the uppers, and costs 4s. 6d, or 5s. to have 
them soled, hecled, and welted; whereas, if those heels were 
repaired as soon as required, it would cost ls. only, give more 
pleasure to the repairer, more satisfaction to the wearer, aud 
the soles and welts would last a considerable deal longer, 
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FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 
No less than two hundred kinds of caterpillars feed on the 


Tar first forged Bank of England note was issued in 1798, 
by a Stafford inendraper named Vaughan. ' 
Howxzysvckies.—The honeysuckle is very rarely used in 
England by medical men; yet upon the Continent its proper. 
ties have obtained admission for it into some pharmacoperias; 
in gout, the bark is said to be very beneficial, and it bears a 
strong affinity to sarsaparilla, which is a similar kind of 
plant; a e is made from the flowers, and 
as been used in several cases as an eyewash or colly- 
rium with good effect. The foliage of the honeysuckle ig 
eaten by oxen, goats, and sheep, but horses never touch it. 

Degatu.—Many instances may be cited of the “‘ ruling 
sion strong in death.”” Bayle, having prepared his preot for 
the printer, pointed to where it lay when dying. Lord Ches- 
terfield’s last words were, when his valet announced Mr, 
Dagrolles, “‘Give Dagrolles a chair.”” Nelson’s last words 
were, “‘ Let Collingwood bring the fleet to an anchor.” The 
characteristic pleasantry of Sir Thomas More exhilirated his 
last moments, when, observing the weakness of the scaffold, 
he said, in mounting it, ‘‘I pray you, see me up sate; and 
for my coming down, let me shift for myself.”’ 

Porry Lorx.—The Latin name of the poppy (says 2 con- 
temporary) is derived trom the Celtic papa, pap, soft food 
for children, in which the were formerly boiled to in- 
duce sleep—a sort of *‘ Godfrey’s cordial”’ of the present day, 
no doubt, or “‘ a great aid to mothers,”’ unnatural ones, who 
wished their little ones to sleep the long unbroken sleep of 
death; for all such sedatives given to infants, except under 
medical sanction, are excessively hurtful. The poppy was 
once upon a time considered to possess little efficacy unless 
gathered by the light of the moon. Culpeper mentions this, 
in a work printed in 1625. Thero is a country superstition 
eonnected with poppies— 

By a prophetic poppy-leaf, I found 

our changed affection—for it gave no sound, 
Though in my hand struck hollow as it lay 
But quickly withered, like your love, away. 


The girl places a petal of the poppy. leaf in the left hand, and 
ts 


strikes it sharply with the right; if it snaps, the lover is con- 
stant; if not, he is faithless. 
2 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Porsow a Curr rox Porson.—Many curious facts have beca 
discovered with regard to antidotes in cases of poisoning. 
One of the most curious is that connected with the bite or 
Coluber carinatus, a species of snake common in the West 
Indies; during the state of stupor or insensibility occasioned 
by which, a large quantity of arsenic may ve given, uot only 
with safety, but with such advantage that the recovery of 
the patient may be considered as owing solcly to it. 

Amatoam.—An amalgam is a compound of two or mors 
metals, of which one is always mercury; and this circum- 
stance distinguishes an amalgam from ® mere alloy. Nature 
presents us with only one amalgam, which is of silver, and 
is termed by ee native amalgam : it occurs in Hun- 
gary, Sweden, &c., and is met with either semifluid, massive, 
or crystallised in rhombic dodecahedrons. Klaproth found 
it to consist of 64 parts of mercury and 35 of silver, out of 100 

. Most metals may be amalgamated with mercury, and 
the combination appears to depend on chemical allinity. 
When the cohesion of a metal is slight, as in the cases of 
potassium and sodium ; or when its affinity for merenry is 
considerable, as in the instances of gold and silver, amalga- 
mation takes place readily by mere contact. When, on tle 
other hand, the cohesion of a metal is strong, or its ailinity 
for mercury is weak, heat, or intermediate action, or both, 
are requisite to effect amalgamation. 


——_~e————_ 
GOLDEN TREASURY 


Tre weight of words is generally in an inverse proportion 
to their size. 

Grexat reputations in war are too often made up from the 
robbery of smaller ones, 

Tux more a man has of mischievous or worthless know- 
ledge, the more ill-informed he is. 

Nxak.y every evil has its compensation. Ifa man has but 
one foot, he never treads on his own tocs. : 

Tne surest way to improve one’s condition is to improve 
one’s self. 

Tue Scriptures say that narrow is the road thut leads to 
life, but many pursue narrow ways who are not guing to 
heaven. . 

Wuen once infidelity can persuade men that they shall die 
like beasts, they will soon be brought to live like beasts also. 

A FiusH of hope renders toil and trial beautiful, as the san- 
beam gives a sparkle to the winter's frost. 

Fak not to have every action of your life open to the in- 
spection of mankind. Remember that a nicer casuist than 
man sees into your least actions. Answer to Him, and fear 
no man. 

Ficrions are revelations, not of truth, for they are most 
unreal, but of that which the soul longs to be true; they are 
mirrors, not of actual human experience, but of human 
dreams and aspirations, of the eternal desire of the heart, 
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